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Happy New Year to all you boys and girls 
and welcome to those who are new to STORY 
PARADE. First, let me introduce the penglets, 
Peterkin and Petunia. | am their uncle, and 
I got them all dressed up to meet you. That 
is their pet lobster, Lulu, on the leash. 

I hope you'll like the penglets. They did 
get into trouble several times last year, but 
in 1950 they have resolved to do better—not 
to fight, not to tease Lulu, always to wash 
their fins before eating, to study hard, -to 
keep their room tidy, and to help me. 





They even began doing these things before 


1950. One morning during their Christmas 
holidays, Peterkin said to me, “Uncle Pete, 
Petunia and I want to help you. You just 
give me the market basket and go on to the 
office. I’ll buy the food. Petunia will cook it 
and when you come home, we'll have a good 
supper ready.” 

“Well, bless your hearts and gills!” I said. 
“So you are going to take care of your old 
uncle.” And I gave Peterkin a dollar and 
went strolling down the street to my office, 
smoking a cigar. 

Two hours later my telephone rang. It 
was Petunia and she was crying. “Uncle 





Pete,” she bellowed, “come quick! Something 
terrible happened.” 
“Is he hurt bad?” I asked. “Where is he 


now? Where’s Peterkin?” 





‘“He’s right here.”” Petunia said. “He's cry- 
ing, too. But it’s not Peterkin, it’s Lulu! She’s 
lost. Maybe, she’s kidnapped.” 

“Oh!” I took a deep breath. “So it’s just 
Lulu. Well, where did you lose her?” 

“At the fish market. We think a man took 
her to sell.” 

I grabbed my hat and hurried home. The 











penglets were sitting on the doorstep with a 
basket of fish, looking very sad. 

“Our Lulu is lost!” wailed Petunia. 

“She’s a goner,” said Peterkin. 

“Nonsense! That old shellfish will outlive 
us all. Put that stuff in the refrigerator and 
show me where you saw her last.” I spoke 
loudly but I felt that I might be too late 
and someone would have Lulu on ice before 
we arrived. 

As we went down the street, I looked anx- 
iously in the windows of restaurants and fish 
stores, but no Lulu. At the big market, we 
saw hundreds of lobsters but none who knew 
Lulu, or even thought they had seen her. 


Then over by the shrimp counter there 
was a sudden commotion. A wild-eyed Italian 
was shouting, “She eata six—she eata sixty— 
she eata six hundred. I kill her good—OW!” 

Then I saw that he and Lulu had gotten 
into a fight and Lulu had a death grip on 
his thumb. Well, I separated them and paid 
Lulu’s bill, which was three dollars. 

“But why did you take her?” I asked the 
penglets, when we got home. 

“We thought she’d be lonesome here,” 
said Petunia. 

Then the penglets wrote one more New 
Year’s resolution: never again to take Lulu 
the Lobster to a fish market. 


Story of a Seal 


Cold flow _ the 
currents in far 
Northern seas; few 
are the comforts in 
® such spots as these; 
scarce are the play- 
mates, scant are 
the meals, rare the 
amusements of young 
Arctic seals. Far 
from the islands 
where seals by the score, seals by the hundreds 
—and probably more—lie on the shores and 
disport in the foam, far from all these, floats 
this Arctic seal home. 





Here on a windswept and green-icy floe, 
wistful young seal baby hears the gale blow, 
watches the snowflakes fly, blinks at the 
sights, such as spectacular bright Northern 
Lights, hears the sea singing its bitter cold 
song—wishes some company’d happen along. 
Zing! from the clouds above drops a surprise, 
right on seal baby’s head! Stars fill his eyes! 
Then as his vision clears, what does he spy 
but a beribboned box lying close by! 

Tug, and the ribbon gives; next, off it 
slips. “Story Parade!” the words rush to his 
lips. “Love from the Penglets!” He smiles 
past a tear. 

“Story Parade means a Happy New Year!” 


Coming Next Month 


Mabel Leigh Hunt has written a mouth- 
watering tale about THE WoNDERFUL BAKER 
and his fat family, with appetizing illustra- 
tions by Grace Paull . . . Scour FoR GEORGE 
WASHINGTON is an exciting story of life in 
Trenton during the Revolutionary War, when 
all the residents were not loyal to the colonial 
forces . . . Ray St. Clair’s bouncing bear is 
back, this time on his way to the North Pole 
. . « Irish folk tales have a charm all their 
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own, and THE BLack Goat is no exception. 
Wandering Thomas’s luck begins to change 
when he meets the old woman on the road .. . 
A very exciting sport, BoBSLEDDING, is spot- 
lighted in next month’s Story PARADE. 
Valentine’s Day comes in for its share of 
space, too. Elizabeth Coatsworth’s But I Hap 
A RNG, illustrated by Irene Tsougros, is pro- 
perly lacy . . . La Vada gives directions for 
making charming VALENTINE FLOWERS. 
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The Fox and the Pig 


Retold by Aulis Nopsanen 
Illustrated by Patricia Villemain 


One day, a long, long time 
ago, a fine young pig named 
Curlytail was rooting around his 
sty. Along came Reynard the 
Fox in an argumentative mood. 

“Listen, Curlytail,” snarled 
Reynard, “| wonder if you can 
see anything with those little 
eyes of yours? 

“Certainly I can, Reynard,” 
said Curlytail, becoming angry, 
“and well, too. Why, I'll bet 
I can see better than you, for all 
your big eyes. 

“It's a bet,” said Reynard 
promptly. “TIL bet you three 
pecks of barley that I will see 
the sunrise before you do.” 

So Curlytail sat down with 
his nose pointing toward the 
West, and Rey- 
nard sat down with 
his eyes pointing 
East, chuckling 
softly, for he knew 
that the sun alway 
rose from that di- 
rection. 

All night long 
they remained in 














the same positions, neither of 
them daring to close his eyes for 
more than a few minutes at a 
time. 

Toward morning, Reynard be- 
came more and more excited as 
he thought of the three pecks of 
barley which would surely be his. 

Suddenly, Curlytail saw the 
tips of the fir trees turn red. 
“Reynard, Reynard, the sun is 
rising now. 

“What?” cried Reynard. 
“Where do you see it?” For the 
eastern sky was still gray. 

“Look at the tops of those fir 
trees, said Curlytail calmly. 
“They are always reddish when 
the sun begins to rise. Just as he 
said that a thin red slice of sun 
appeared on the 
eastern horizon. 

“You win, Cur- 
lytail,”’ said the 
fox, sadder but 
wiser. It’s not how 
large your eyes are 
that counts, it’s 
how sharp your 
wits. | 





















By JACK BECHDOLT 


Nobody was very much surprised 
when Henry Peebles, who had stopped 
in at the crossroads store for a spool of 
No. 50 white cotton thread, returned 
home with a full-grown elephant. 

Henry was known all over Lyme 
Township as a friend and champion of 
animals in distress. People called him 
the kindest-hearted chump in the state 
of Connecticut. 

Henry was a farmer. He rented 40 
rocky acres overlooking Eight Mile 
River. He was an undersized little man 
with pale blue eyes and a face covered 
with freckles. ‘There was not a lazy bone 
in his body, but his kind heart kept him 
from making a success of farming. 

He gave up raising pigs because he 
could not bear sending them to market. 
He felt the same way about calves, and 
he could not bring himself to wring the 
toughest old rooster’s neck and eat him 
for Sunday dinner. 

The day Henry Peebles went to the 
store for the thread he found two 
strangers talking to Ben Ross, the 
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Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


country storekeeper. Ben was shaking 
his head when Henry came in. 

“Don’t know as I could direct you to 
anybody who wants that kind of a sum- 
mer boarder,” he was saying. 

Then he saw Henry and his expres- 
sion changed. ‘‘Hold on!” said Ben. “Yes 
I do. And here he is. Gentlemen, shake 
hands with Mr. Peebles.” 

One of the strangers was Hannibal 
Jackson, proprietor of Jackson’s World- 
famed Circus and Zoo. The other, a man 
named Monk, was the circus bull-tender. 
A bull-tender is the man in the circus 
who looks after the elephants. 

Mr. Jackson bought Henry a two-bit 
cigar and explained his business. 

The circus was a small show. It car- 
ried three elephants, and one of these, 
Wanda, was just recovering from a 
nervous breakdown. 

“We had a vet from the New York 
zoo,’ the bull-tender explained. “He 
ordered a complete rest and change of 
scene for Wanda. Says she’s got to have 
it. Now we're looking for a place we can 
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board her for a couple months. A real 
quiet sort of place where the folks are 
fond of animals.”’ 

Mr. Jackson interrupted. “Wanda 
won’t make a mite of trouble,” he said. 
“She is the sweetest-tempered old girl 
you'd want to meet. Got any kids, 
Mister?” 

“Five,” said Henry. “Three of ‘'em— 
boys.” 

‘Mister, you're in luck! Your kids 
can have that elephant for a playmate 
all summer and at no cost to you whatso- 
ever. And what’s more, I'll pay cash 
money for her board!” 

It was that part about his children 
that influenced Henry. 

How often he had wished that the 
kids and Mrs. Henry might have a little 




















fun! But life on a farm—a poor man’s 
farm—isn’t much fun for anybody. They 
had no car. ‘They seldom went to town. 
And when they did they couldn’t afford 
to visit the movies. Why, a real, live ele- 
phant was just the thing! They could 
ride on her back. And it would be edu- 
cational, besides. So Henry consented to 
meet Wanda. 

She was a big elephant and she looked 
very wrinkled and dusty at first sight. 





“And what’s more, I'll pay cash for her board.” . 








Henry was not sure she would fit into 
his barn. 

He was about to say so when his pale 
blue eyes met Wanda’s gaze. Wanda’s 
eyes twinkled from the depths of deep, 
bony sockets. They were old eyes, wise 
eyes, that had looked on many humans 
and found them amusing. They looked 
at Henry with a question and a plea. 

A current of sympathetic understand- 
ing, that you might call friendship at 
first sight, passed between Henry and 
Wanda. 

“Well,” said Henry, “I don’t know 
what the wife will say—but I'll try it.” 

Henry rode back to the farm seated 
on Wanda’s big head, right up behind 
her ear. Monk the bull-tender taught 
him what to say to Wanda to make her 
curl her big trunk around him and lift 
him way up there. Monk told Henry a 
lot of elephant words and Henry wrote 
them all down in a notebook. 

Another thing Monk gave Henry was 
a long pole with a hook at the end of it. 
Bull-tenders call this stick an ankus and 
use it to guide the elephants. So Henry 
rode home in style, but when he thought 
of Mrs. Peebles he had a queer, uncer- 
tain feeling in his stomach. What would 
she say to an elephant! 

Mrs. Peebles was busy in the kitchen, 
getting supper. She was a wispy, sharp- 
tongued little woman. She loved Henry 
and her five children, only sometimes 
she did think Henry carried his kind- 
heartedness too far. And making-do on 
a poor man’s farm had shortened her 
temper a little. 

The five Peebles children were help- 
ing their mother. The oldest were Ada 
and Albert, twins. Next came Beulah, 
ten years old. ‘Then Canfield, aged nine. 
Daniel Webster was just six. 
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The children gasped. 


All the Peebles children had Henry’s 
pale blue eyes and freckles, Daniel Web- 
ster most of all. All of them shared his 
love for animals. 

Mrs. Peebles was fussing, the way 
women do when the supper is ready and 
the man of the house is late. 

‘“He’s heard of some stray dog or cat,” 
she fumed. ‘“‘He’s too kind-hearted for 
his own good. With a man like your 
father there is simply no telling. Noth- 
ing he can do—nothing—would surprise 
_ foe 

Mrs. Peebles, whose nose had been 
pressed to the kitchen window ended 
with a stifled shriek. She turned pale and 
rigid and made violent gestures with her 
hands as if to push away what she saw. 

“No!” she croaked hoarsely. “Henry 
Peebles, this is the limit!”’ 

The five Peebles children ran to their 
mother and joined her in looking out 
the kitchen window. 

“G-o-s-h,”” said Albert. 

‘‘O-0-0-0-0!”” said Ada. 

Beulah gasped, ‘““Why it’s... it’s...” 

“An elephant,” said Canfield, and 
Daniel Webster piped up, ““N’ elephant, 
n’ elephant, n’ elephant!” 

Daniel Webster led them all as they 
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rushed from the house to greet Henry 
and Wanda. The others hesitated before 
the big creature, but Daniel Webster 
rushed up to her and threw his arms 
about her. That is, since he was very 


small even for six, he threw his arms © 


about her leg in an outburst of hos- 
pitality and affection. 

The tip of Wanda’s trunk felt over 
the small human who clung to her leg. 
Wanda liked Daniel Webster. She 
whuffled her approval. 

There were danger signals in Mrs. 
Peebles’ snapping black eyes. “I might 
have known it,” she cried. ‘““My mother 
warned me this would happen, some 
day. Now... he’s done it!” 

Seated on Wanda’s head, high above 
them, Mr. Peebles felt that his wife was 
angry. He tried to soften her with a joke. 
“I brought you a little present from 
town, Lucy,’ he said with a feeble grin. 

“Henry Peebles, you come down 
here,’ said Mrs. Peebles. 

“Yes, dear,’ Henry agreed meekly. 

He fluttered the leaves of the note- 
book, looking for the elephant words. 
When he spoke them, Wanda reached 
up with her strong trunk and lifted him 
to the ground, gently. 

“See, she understands perfectly.”’ said 
Henry. ‘She is really very intelligent. 
You'll love her, Lucy.” 

He began to talk very fast, telling 
his wife just how he happened to hear 
about Wanda and what an excellent 
chance this was to furnish the children 
with a pet, do Mr. Jackson a favor, 
befriend the suffering beast, and get paid 
for it in the bargain. 

When he was quite out of breath Mrs. 
Peebles made one observation. ‘Henry, 
either that great beast leaves here, or | 
do. And this time I mean it.” 
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Mrs. Peebles walked back to the 
kitchen, watched by Henry and the 
children in stunned silence. 
Webster was first to speak. 

“Can't we keep our n’elephant, Papa? 
Can’t we?” 

“Son,” 


Daniel 


said Henry sadly, ‘your 
mother is a remarkable woman. But 
when she puts her foot down . . . well, 
she puts it down mighty flat. I guess 
Wanda will have to go.” 

The Peebles family ate their supper 
in silence. With Mrs. Peebles looking 
the way she did none of them dared 
even to think elephant, let alone talk 
about it. 

The children went silently to bed. 
But as soon as they thought their parents 
were asleep, they gathered for a council 
of war. Wanda must remain on the farm. 
But how? (Continued on page 11.) 
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“Either that beast leaves, or I do.” 
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Poor Willie is making a dash from the cat, || tLe reaches the window, the cat takes a jump, 


Leaping and knocking the poinsettias Clat.||}The curtains come down with aswish anda thump. 
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“This string must do somethiid” thmks Willie the bold; 
The bhnd rattles down, and thie cat is knocked cold. 


The cat settles back - sheCan wast there all day. 
She knows Willie has to come down the same way. 
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‘Tut tut!” Willie cays "Whot a mess you have made! The people aré Sorng to scold ,l'm afraid. 
But meantime? says Willie just have a nice rest.” And he places a posy on’pussycat's chest! 
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Albert conducted the meeting in a business-like way. 


In their pajamas and bathrobes they 
all sat on the big old-fashioned bed, 
which was occupied by Daniel Webster 
and Canfield. 

Albert, as the oldest, presided over 
the meeting. “All those in favor of keep- 
ing Wanda raise their hands,” he said 
in a very business-like way. They all 
raised their hands. 

“The motion is carried,” said Albert. 
“The chair will now listen to any sug- 
gestion. Anybody got any ideas?” 

Nobody spoke. 

“The chair will canvass the member- 
ship,’ said Albert. “‘Ada?”’ 

Ada looked blank and shook her head. 

“Beulah?” 

“Well,” said Beulah doubtfully, “we 
could write out a petition to Mama.” 

“What's a petition?” 
Webster. 

“A letter, silly. A letter asking Mama 
to let us keep the elephant.” 

“We asked her already and she said 
no,’ said Daniel Webster. 

Everybody nodded and looked glum. 

“We could have a strike like those 
men that were working for Mr. Berg- 
heimer,” said Canfield finally. 

“It would only make Mama madder,”’ 
sighed Ada. 

“And we'd get 
Daniel Webster. 
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asked Daniel 


spanked,” added 


They all agreed that a strike wouldn’t 
do any good. 

“All right,” said Albert, ““Ada, you 
suggest something better.” Ada said 
that she couldn't. 

“Maybe Mama will change her mind 
by morning,” Beulah said hopefully. 

“Maybe!” sneered the other four. 
‘‘Maybees don’t fly in August!” 

Then Daniel Webster piped up. “I’ve 
got an idea, sort of.” 

“What is it?” they shouted. 

But Daniel Webster wouldn't tell. 
“I’ve got to think about it,” he said. 

They all laughed and patted him on 
the head and said, ““That’s fine. You 
think about it, Daniel Webster. You're 
a smart boy.” 

But they didn’t take him seriously. 
After all, he was only six. 

“I guess the meeting is over,” said 
Albert sadly. So they all went to bed. 

Daniel Webster lay awake, thinking 
of Wanda and his plan. He was a very 
serious little boy. When he wanted 
something he could think of nothing 
else. And Daniel Webster wanted Wan- 
da to stay on the farm! 

After a long time, he slipped out of 
bed, careful not to waken Canfield. He 
put on his bathrobe and slippers, and 
went out to the barn. 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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DISASTER ISLAND 


By ROBB WHITE 
Illustrated by RALPH RAY 








THE Story So Far: With a hurricane 
coming, John Reade, a pilot in the 
border patrol, was flying out to investi- 
gate a boat stranded on one of the small 
Florida Keys. Ben, his thirteen-year-old 
brother, a sailboat man himself, reluct- 
antly came along. 

While exploring the hull of the boat, 
John was struck by a sting ray. Ben 
helped him into the plane and took the 
controls for the take-off. 


Part Two 

Ben Reade was a sailor. He had the 
touch of a sailor. He knew instinctively 
when to throw his strength against a 
tiller or when to hold it as lightly as a 
teacup. 

With the airplane flying straight to- 
ward disaster, Ben could only treat the 
controls as he would those of a boat. He 
had listened to his brother John talk 
about flying enough to know only what 
not to do. And he remembered now the 
first rule of flying—no turns at low alti- 
tude. 

Ben thought of that now as he han- 
dled the airplane with the touch of a 
sailor—firmly, lightly, letting the move- 
ment, the life of the plane, flow into him 
through his hands and feet. 
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But time was against him, time and 
space, and the tree ahead was reaching 
for him, every curved leaf of it like a 
finger reaching up into the air. As Ben 
sat there looking ahead, he had the feel- 
ing that the airplane was hanging mo- 
tionless and the earth alone was moving. 
The white sand of the beach was rushing 
toward him, flashing past, disappearing 
behind the plane. The tree ahead grew 
larger and larger, looming up until to 
Ben it looked as though it filled the 
whole sky. 

In the back seat John was still 
slumped down so that Ben could hardly 
see him. 

“John! John!” he yelled, and his voice 
sounded small and lonesome against the 
noise of the propeller. 

John didn’t move and now the time 
had come. The tree was there ahead of 
him and Ben must either turn—at low 
altitude—or fly full against it. 

He was sweating and his neck muscles 
bulged out as he began to pour a little 
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strength against the control stick, at the 
same time pushing slowly, carefully for- 
ward with his left foot against the pedal. 

There was none of the clean feeling of 
a boat easing off the wind. None of the 
aliveness of a boat. The plane resisted 
him, but it was a heavy, dull resistance. 

Then the tree flashed out of sight be- 
low him. For a second Ben felt a rush of 
happiness for he thought that he had 
cleared it. 

The happiness died instantly. He felt 
a soft, mushy jerk which grew suddenly 
into a violent whirling motion. ‘The is- 
land below spun up toward him, right 
in his face. 

The wingtip of the plane had just 
clipped the top of the tree, but it had 
been enough. The yellow airplane 
slewed around, the lift of the wings 
ruined, the pull of the propeller drag- 
ging the body around. 

Ben was surprised at how softly it hit 
the ground. It just seemed to give up 
and settle down, floating. 

His first reaction was to cut the switch 
for he knew that if the plane caught on 
fire John would die before he could get 
him out of there. 

The engine stopped with a hollow 
cough, the propeller jerked around a 
few more times and then also stopped. 


The silence came down on Ben like a 
blanket and for a second he couldn’t 
even hear the sigh of the ocean against 
the island, nor the frightened caw of a 
seagull. Everything seemed to have 
stopped, and he was just sitting there, 
not moving. 

Ben loosened the safety belt which had 
cut into him when the plane hit the 
ground. Then, leaning forward a little, 
he said quietly, “John?” 

The answering voice surprised him. 
“What?” John said. 

Then the body in the back seat 
straightened up slowly, the head and 
shoulders pushing up again above the 
high, shiny back of the seat. 

‘“What happened?” he asked. ‘““Where 
are we?” 

“We hit a tree. We're right where we 
were.” 

John seemed puzzled as he looked out 
the plastic windshield. “I really messed 
that up,” he said. “Well, let’s try again.” 

“T hit it,” Ben told him. “You passed 
out.” 

John was startled. “Did I? I remem- 
ber feeling sort of dizzy. I feel all right 
now, though, so let’s get away from 
here.” 

“Okay.” Ben climbed out of the low 
cockpit to go crank the engine. 











Then he saw it. The right wing 
looked like a broken arm, with the 
jagged ends of bones sticking through. It 
was useless, the clean aluminum broken 
off, the yellow fabric ripped and torn. 

Ben stood motionless on the sand, star- 
ing at the broken wing. He and John 
had been stopped—cold, in their tracks. 

They were stopped on the deserted, 
barren, low Marquesas Keys, with a hur- 
ricane coming and with the spine of that 
sting ray poisoning John steadily, each 
tiny barb on it feeding poison into him. 

“Shake it up,” John said from the 
cockpit. ‘I don’t want to pass out again.” 

But Ben just stood there, over- 
whelmed. 

“What's the matter?’ John asked, 
leaning sideways a little. 

Ben turned toward him slowly and his 
voice was low as he said, ““The wing's 
ruined, John.” 





The right wing was useless. 
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For a long moment they looked at 
each other. Ben watched John’s face as 
the whole meaning of that broken wing 
soaked in through the pain and he final- 
ly understood. 

And then Ben waited, watching. He 
knew that, if fear showed in John’s eyes 
it was going to be bad because, inside, 
Ben was scared—scared blue! So scared 
that he could hardly breathe. 

But if John was scared, too, he didn’t 
show it. “Okay,” he said, gritting his 
teeth, “‘we’re stuck, Ben. Let’s do some- 
thing about it.’ 

Ben felt a weight being lifted off him. 
“Yeah,” he said, trying to grin, “‘let’s. 
But first I think we ought to get that 
thing out of your leg.” 

John hesitated for a moment. “All 
right,’’. he finally agreed, ‘‘since we're 
going to be here for awhile.” 

“Awhile,” Ben said, wondering how 
long ‘“‘awhile’’ was going to be. 

He helped John out of the plane and 
around under the shade of the left wing. 
He got the parachutes and used one for 
a pillow and placed one under John’s 
leg. 

When he was ready, Ben looked down 
at his brother. He tried to make his voice 
sound girlish as he asked, ‘““Comfy?”’ 

‘Just dandy,’’ John mocked him. 

Ben stooped then and looked at the 
ugly, purplish wound in John’s leg. ‘The 
broken base of the spine, looking clean 
and white, barely stuck out. For a mo- 
ment he studied it, measuring how far 
into John’s leg it had been driven. 

“Right straight across,” he told John. 
‘And it’s about three inches long.” 

“Big,” John said. 

“If it won’t come out the way it went 
in, it’ll have to go on through, John.” 

“I know. Go ahead.” 
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Ben picked up a piece of smooth drift- 
wood and handed it to John. ‘Hang on- 
to that,” he advised. 

Ben had known that the spine wasn’t 
going to come out the way it had gone 
in. He knew that the hundreds of little 
barbs on each edge of the spine were 
just like fishhooks, catching and _ hold- 
ing so that the spine couldn’t be pulled 
free. But the barbs would lie down flat 
when the spine was pushed on through 
and out the other side. 

John’s face was white from pain. 

“Have to go the other way, John.” 
Then he added, “It’s gonna hurt some.” 

“T bet it hurts me more’n it does you,’ 
John remarked. ‘Then he asked, “Is your 
knife sharp?” 

“Not very,” Ben said, getting his knife 
from his pocket and pulling the soft 
leather sheath off of it. “I dropped a 
hair on the blade yesterday and it only 
split that hair for an inch or so.” 

John started to laugh but the pain cut 
it off. ‘““That’s one good thing about sail- 
ors; their knives are sharp.” 

“Here we go,” Ben said. 

It was terrible; the pain brutal. 

In the middle, John said, gasping, 
“Glad that’s not my leg you’re whacking 
on.” 

Ben stopped for a moment and looked 
at John’s eyes. They were glazed over 
with pain but he was trying to grin. 

“Hurt?” Ben asked. 

“Oh, brother!” John said. 

“Be through in a minute.” 

“No hurry. We've got plenty of time.” 

Then it was done, the barbed spine 
sliding out at last. 

‘Here she is,” Ben said. 

“Keep it. I want to have it framed 
when I get home.” 

But Ben hated the thing in his hand. 
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He hated the rows of hooked, poisonous 
barbs and the dead white color of the 
thing. He threw it away. 

“Now «lie still, son,’ Ben ordered, 
“while I give you some of that old Boy 
Scout business.” 

John tried to sit up. “Wait a minute. 
I don’t mind your cutting my leg off, 
but let’s not make Merit Badges out of 
it.” 

“Shut up,” Ben said, pleasantly. ‘“This 
is just like a snake bite so I'll slap a 
tourniquet on it, and then get the poison 
out.” 

John subsided. “Don’t tie one of those 
nautical knots you can’t undo,” he 
warned. 

“Worst patient I ever had,” Ben de- 
clared. 

At last he had done all he could. He 
had tried to get the poison out, and had 
stopped its seeping with a tourniquet 
just above John’s knees, the pressure 





“It’s gust like a snake bite.” 
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pads against the big arteries under his 
leg. ‘Now you holler every fifteen min- 
utes and I'll loosen it for awhile,” he in- 
structed his brother. 

Then Ben stood up, his knees stiff 
from kneeling, “How you feel?” 

John’s face was tight with pain. 
‘Pretty good, Ben. Thanks.” He looked 
at his watch. “Eleven,” he said. “We've 
got a few more hours before she starts 
really blowing, don’t you think?” 

“A few,” Ben agreed. 

John closed his eyes. “When she gets 
here, this sandspit is going to be under- 
water, Ben.” 

Ben nodded, “Let’s get in that boat 
right now, before you get any worse. 
That’s the safest place to be.” 

‘A little better than lying here,” John 
agreed. But he could hardly walk and 
each time he moved the pain drove the 
breath whistling between his teeth. He 
had to stop often as they went along the 
beach toward the stranded sloop. 

Aboard at last, John collapsed on the 
deck in the open cockpit. For a long 
time he lay there, his hands clutching 
the stanchions, his face twisting, his lips 
grey. Finally the pain went down a little 
and he could open his eyes. 

“I'd like to get my hands on that sting 
ray that hit me,” he said. 

‘What would you do to him?” 

“I'd give him a good talking to,”’ John 
said, grinning. 

Ben went forward into the dark, hot 
cabin of the boat and brought out a 
patched, worn mattress, “Lie on this,” 
he said, putting it down on the deck. 
“Probably got all the bugs in Cuba in 
it, but it’s not as hard as the planks.” 

John worked himself over on top of 
the mattress. When he could talk again, 
he said, ‘‘Ben, I think we’re in trouble.” 
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He ploughed through the water until 


“Yeah, we are,” Ben agreed, “but 
we've got a little time left. I’m going to 
try to get this boat afloat, John. Then 
rig some sort of sail and try to make her 
go.” 

“Don't you think somebody will spot 
us?” John asked, looking up at the hot, 
far, blue sky. 

“Not a chance,” Ben decided. “This 
isn’t the day for the Tortugas mailboat. 
And no boat is going to put out from 
Key West with a hurricane coming.” 

“What about the Navy?” 

‘““They’re battening down all hatches 
now, I bet.” 

“And flying the planes inland,’ John 
added. ‘‘I guess you're right. Nobody’s 
coming around here today.” 

“We might as well try to float this 
boat,’ Ben declared. “She might even 
live through the hurricane if she was 
floating and not jammed against land.” 

“Maybe,” John agreed. 

Ben went forward and hefted the 
sloop’s anchor, figuring that it weighed 
around sixty pounds. Unshackling it 
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his lungs were ready to burst. 


from the anchor rope, he carried it back 
to the stern and dropped it overboard. 
Then he measured out the anchor rope, 
hauling it up on deck. 

With his underwater goggles on, he 
went overside. He could see perfectly 
and he looked carefully around before 
picking up the anchor. First, he looked 
along the bottom for the outline of a 
sting ray hiding under the sand, then he 
looked for those gray shadows which 
didn’t move—just hung in the water— 
because he didn’t want a barracuda to 
move in and take him apart. 

The anchor lay black and heavy on 
the white sand. Ben picked it up and 
walked as far as he could with it, walking 
straight away from the boat and the is- 
land. The weight of the anchor jammed 
his feet ankle deep into the sandy bot- 
tom, but he ploughed on until his lungs 
felt as though they were going to burst. 
Dropping the anchor then, he came 
straight up and lay on the surface, 
breathing. The distance he had gone 
from the boat was disappointing. 
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Again and again, he struggled along 
with the anchor until the pressure on 
his lungs really hurt. Slowly he worked 
it out into deeper and deeper water, 
each time being able to move it a shorter 
distance. 

It took him a long time and, toward 
the end, it was terrible work; for now 
the water was deep and he had to fight 
against that pressure as well as against 
the tiredness he could feel running like 
syrup in his body. 

Finally, he could go no further. Div- 
ing down, he set one fluke of the anchor 
hard in the sand, the shank pointing 
back toward the boat. 

He swam back, got the end of the an- 
chor rope, and swam with it out to the 
anchor. Diving for the last time, he 
made the shackle fast to the anchor ring. 

Ben was so tired when he reached the 
surface again that he just lay on his 
back, gasping for air. “Boy,” he said to 
himself, “I’m barracuda bait lying up 
here. But they can have me.” 

His strength came back slowly and he 
dog-paddled to the sloop, climbed up 
the side and rolled into the cockpit. 

John turned his head weakly. “How 
you coming?” 

“All set,” Ben said. “But that’s al- 
most like work.” 

“Stay away from that stuff,” John said. 

Before going back to the anchor rope 
he looked at John’s leg and loosened the 
tourniquet for a moment. 

‘How does she look?” John asked. 

Ben flicked his eyes at him and then 
looked away. John’s leg was in terrible 
shape, swollen and purple. 

“Fine,” he lied. “You could sell it to 
a plano factory.” 


‘Never heard of a one-legged piano,” 
John said. 
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pads against the big arteries under his 
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deck in the open cockpit. For a long 
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the stanchions, his face twisting, his lips 
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said, grinning. 

Ben went forward into the dark, hot 
cabin of the boat and brought out a 
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he said, putting it down on the deck. 
“Probably got all the bugs in Cuba in 
it, but it’s not as hard as the planks.” 
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now, [ bet.” 
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floating and not jammed against land.” 

“Maybe,” John agreed. 

Ben went forward and hefted the 
sloop’s anchor, figuring that it weighed 
around sixty pounds. Unshackling it 
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Again and again, he struggled along 
with the anchor until the pressure on 
his lungs really hurt. Slowly he worked 
it out into deeper and deeper water, 
each time being able to move it a shorter 
distance. 

It took him a long time and, toward 
the end, it was terrible work; for now 
the water was deep and he had to fight 
against that pressure as well as against 
the tiredness he could feel running like 
syrup in his body. 

Finally, he could go no further. Div- 
ing down, he set one fluke of the anchor 
hard in the sand, the shank pointing 
back toward the boat. 

He swam back, got the end of the an- 
chor rope, and swam with it out to the 
anchor. Diving for the last time, he 
made the shackle fast to the anchor ring. 

Ben was so tired when he reached the 
surface again that he just lay on his 
back, gasping for air. “Boy,” he said to 
himself, “I’m barracuda bait lying up 
here. But they can have me.” 

His strength came back slowly and he 
dog-paddled to the sloop, climbed up 
the side and rolled into the cockpit. 

John turned his head weakly. ‘““How 
you coming?” 

“All set,” Ben said. “But that’s al- 
most like work.” 

‘Stay away from that stuff,” John said. 

Before going back to the anchor rope 
he looked at John’s leg and loosened the 
tourniquet for a moment. 

‘‘How does she look?” John asked. 

Ben flicked his eyes at him and then 
looked away. John’s leg was in terrible 
shape, swollen and purple. 

“Fine,” he lied. “You could sell it to 
a piano factory.” 

‘Never heard of a one-legged piano,” 
John said. 
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“Throw in the other one, free,” Ben 
told him. He stood up and flexed the 
muscles in his tired arms. “Well, I'm go- 
ing to yank this yacht off this island— 
right now.” 

“Be sure you don’t yank the island 
along with it,” John advised. 

Ben laughed as he went aft to the 
narrow turtleback and started hauling 
in the slack. When the rope was taut, 
with only a little sag in it where it went 
down to the anchor, Ben tested it, heav- 
ing back slowly. 

Coming up the long length of the 
rope, Ben could feel the movement of 
the anchor in the sand. He kept hauling 
steadily, taking up the slack hand over 
hand as the anchor fluke buried itself to 
the shank. Then there was no more 
movement as the anchor held, set deep 
into the bottom. 

Ben took a slow breath and got a grip 
on the rope. “All right,” he said, over 
his shoulder, “we're off for Key West.” 

John didn’t answer. 

Ben started the pull. The muscles in 
his arms corded, the muscles across his 
shoulders and down his back stood out, 
straining against his brown, clean skin. 

He might as well have been trying to 
lift the bottom of the ocean. 

He let the rope go and sat down, pant- 
ing. “No good,” he said. “But she'll 
move when I throw that winch against 
her.” 

John didn’t answer. 

Ben carried the end of the anchor 
rope forward and secured it to the cap- 
stan of the anchor winch. He found the 
long, smooth-handled bar and slipped it 
through the top of the capstan. Then, 
walking around and around pushing the 
bar, he wound the slack of the rope on 
to the capstan. 
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When the rope came up hard against 
the anchor, Ben leaned against the bar, 
his bare feet driving against the rough 
wood of the foredeck. He threw all his 
weight, all his strength into the lever- 
age of bar and capstan. He knew that if 
he could make one grain of sand around 
the keel move he could get the boat 
afloat. 

Just move one grain of sand. One 
would move another, five more, a 
hundred, and then the sloop would slide 
away from the island and float. 

And, Ben thought, as he drove 
against the bar—we may live if I can 
make her float. 

He could not move anything. The 
strain flattened the rope in its coil 
around the rusty capstan, pressed the 
water out of the taut lays, made a per- 
fectly straight line of it down toward the 
anchor. 

But the sloop did not move. 

Ben stopped, his muscles suddenly 
packing up in a cramp. Sitting down on 
the scupper rail he massaged his arms. 

He was defeated. Slowly, as feeling 
began to come back into his arms, he ad- 
mitted it. Beaten. Whipped by the lead 
keel driven into the sand of the island. 

As he sat there, the sun burning down 
on his shoulders, Ben felt everything 
closing in on him. It was like football— 
a little. There you were with the ball 
but your line—the guards and tackles— 
had let everything through and the tack- 
lers were closing in on you from every- 
where. (Continued on page 35.) 
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/, From somewhere up the river va 
, The icy north wind blows ae 
To freeze my ears and finger tips ~ 







_ And whistle through my clothes. 










-\ It shrieks about my snow fort 
\ on And past my snowman's head, 
~ And shakes the snowflakes from the trees 
ds throw them at my sled. 










cn sweeping down thé river, wind, 
All wild and cold and stinging, 
To cap the wintry waves with white 
And set the woodlands singing! 
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Dogs and cats don’t trust each other, 
unless they are brought up together. 
Even then, the dog will chase all other 
cats, and the cat will trust no other dog. 
For though they are friendly with the 
one special dog or cat they know, they 
still are opposed to each other in their 
natures. You can see this in the opposite 
ways they use to show their feelings— 
even the same feelings. 











If a dog likes you, he wags his tail. If 
he is very fond of you, he flexes his body 
from side to side, holds his wagger very 
low, and lowers his ears a little too. 

But how does a cat show the same 
feelings? She holds her tail straight up 
in the air, stiff except for its twisting 
tip. Her generally supple body stiffens 
and arches a little as she rubs against 
you. Her ears stand straight out from 
her head. ‘The dog may whine or utter 
short excited barks. The cat purrs 
steadily. 

How do these two animals express the 
opposite feeling of distrust and dislike? 
Now it is the dog’s turn to stiffen up. 
Suppose he sees a strange dog. They 
walk towards each other with pricked-up 
ears, rigid tails, and neck and back hairs 
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all on end. Each tries to look as tall as 
he can, by holding his legs as straight 
as possible. They growl in deep tones 
and may bare their teeth. Now on the 
verge of fighting, they press their ears 
closely back to keep them out of the 
other dog’s jaws. This may prevent a 
fight, for each looks even fiercer now, 
and one dog may back down. 

Angry cats not only lay their ears 
back, but the hair along their backs as 
well. You can tell if one or both of them 
is afraid as well as angry, because some 
of their hair tends to stand out, 
especially on the tail. Their tails, 
instead of standing stiffly up, lash about 
in fury. They growl but also spit and 
make high wailing sounds. Instead of 
showing their teeth, they make passes at 
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each other with bared claws. All the 
while, instead of standing as tall as 
possible, they crouch close to the 
ground, ready to spring. This is because 
they use all their claws (as well as their 
jaws) in fighting, whereas a dog’s only 
weapons are his teeth. 

So we see that not only do dogs and 
cats act In opposite ways to show their 
own opposite feelings, but they act 
opposite from each other to express the 
same feelings. 
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A SECRET 


By JEAN STARKEL SHIRLEY 





























The Lockwood Court Apartments 
housed thirty-six families. The people 
on the first oor loved their pretty build- 
ing. The people on the second floor 
loved their pretty building. The people 
on the third floor loved their pretty 
building. 

Indeed, the three-story apartment 
house seemed like a tree. All the neigh- 
bors visited back and forth, across the 
hall, and up the stairs. They talked and 
chattered much as the squirrels talked 
and chattered outside. 

People passing through the hall often 
sniffed and said, “Mmm, Mrs. Ryan is 
baking a fine chicken tonight,” or “Mrs. 
Ryan must be frying onions tonight— 
mmm-mmm!” 

But one evening everyone passing 
Mrs. Ryan’s door stopped. “Mmm,” 
they said, ‘“‘what smells so delicious?”’ 
or “Mmm, what a delightful flavor. 
What can Mrs. Ryan be cooking?” 

The men gathered in a group. They 
just stood and enjoyed themselves snif- 
fing. But the ladies gathered in another 
group. They sniffed, but they did not 
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enjoy themselves. They worried because 
they could not guess what Mrs. Ryan 
was cooking for the Ryans’ supper! 

‘“Let’s ask Mrs. Ryan,” said one very 
brave old lady named Mrs. Witherspoon. 

“Yes, let’s!’’ cried the other women. 

So the ladies knocked upon Mrs. 
Ryan's door. The men just stood and 
sniffed. 

“Faith, it’s all me neighbors!” de- 
clared Mrs. Ryan. “Come in, ladies, and 
sit down.” As the door opened wide, the 
wonderful smell floated more distinctly 
into the hall. 
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“Mmm,” sighed the men _ outside, 
hungrily. But they waited patiently for 
their wives. 

Inside Mrs. Ryan’s apartment, the 
ladies sat down. Mrs. Ryan had never had 
so much company at once. Why, one of the 
ladies had to sit on the radio. And some 
had to sit on the floor! 

They talked about the weather for a 
while. Then Mrs. Witherspoon popped 
right up and said, “Please, Mrs. Ryan, 
do you mind telling us what you are 
cooking?” 

“Oh, that!” answered Mrs. Ryan, “ ‘tis 
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only a special dish I’m preparing for 
the evenin’ meal. We're having special 
company tonight.”’ 

“How nice,” breathed the ladies, “‘but 
what is the dish?” 

“Oh, that!” answered Mrs. Ryan, “I’m 
afraid ‘tis a secret.” 

The ladies were sorry Mrs. Ryan could 
not tell the secret, but they understood. 
Each went home with her husband. Left 
alone, Mrs. Ryan rocked and rocked. 
Then she stirred the food in the kettle. 
Suddenly she jumped! Someone had 
sneezed. 

Mrs. Ryan ran to the fire escape. 
There she found Mrs. Witherspoon. 

“Why, Mrs. Witherspoon, how did 
you ever climb up here?” cried Mrs. 
Ryan. 

“Well,” said the old lady, “I wanted 
to find out what you were cooking. Mr. 
Witherspoon just won't eat his lamb 
chop after smelling your supper.” 

Mrs. Ryan helped Mrs. Witherspoon 
off the fire escape and into her apart- 
ment. Then Mrs. Ryan dished out a 
cupful of the mixture in the kettle. 
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“This is for dear old Mr. Witherspoon,” 
said she, “with me compliments. But I 
can’t tell the recipe—not yet!” 

So Mrs. Witherspoon returned to her 
own apartment with the cupful of mys- 
terious food. 

Now it was everybody's suppertime. 
The fifteen mothers of the building 
called their children to come in. The 
boys and girls ran through the hall. They 
sniffed. “Mmm!” they said, winking at 
one another. Then they talked to their 
mothers about a special invitation. Soon 
the mothers knocked at the doors of the 
people who did not have children. 

In a few minutes, 
everybody was stand- 
ing in the big lobby 
room. This was on 
the first floor just 
outside Mrs. Ryan’s 
door. Mrs. 
door opened. 

“Come in,” called 
Mrs. Ryan, smiling. 
“Supper’s ready. I see 
the children deliv- 
ered my invitation.” 

Then Mrs. Ryan 
dished out a helping 
of the mysterious z 
food for each guest. || 
“This,” she announc- 
ed to her guests as she 
handed around the plates, “is goulash! 
It is a special new recipe. And it is 
made in a special secret way!” 

Again the boys and girls nodded their 
heads and winked at one another. 

Mrs. Ryan went on to say, ““And your 
children have sold me the food!” 

“What?” gasped the mistresses and the 
masters of the apartments, looking at 
each other in amazement. 
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“Yes, they brought me your leftovers. 
I bought ‘em for a penny a cup. You 
told ‘em to throw the scraps away.” Mrs. 
Ryan pointed to the plates filled with 
mysterious food. “There you see Mrs. 
Kelly's tomatoes ... And Mrs. Morelli’s 
macaroni and cheese, Mrs. ‘Thompson’s 
brussels sprouts, Mrs. Fish’s cauliflower 
greens, and a fine ham bone from Mrs. 
Goff. And, Mrs. Witherspoon, your 
little grandson sold me an ear of corn.” 

“Gracious!”’ cried Mrs. Witherspoon, 
and then she laughed at the joke. 

‘We didn’t know the food was any 
good. We didn’t know the secret recipe,” 
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said all the company. 

“Of course not,’ 
smiled Mrs. Ryan. 
“And if I give you 
all the recipe, will 
you promise never to 
waste food again? It 
just isn’t right with 
so many mortal men, 
women, and children 
starvin’ all over the 
world!” 

“We promise! ” 
cried all the thirty- 
© five families. 

There was a knock 
c 


<= at the door. Mr. 
Ryan was coming 
home for supper. 


There wasn’t much left for him this 
time. Anyway, he had had a double 
banana split while waiting for his train 
to take him home, so he didn’t mind 
that his neighbors had eaten the 
goulash. 

Nowadays, you can walk past the 
Lockwood Court Apartments and smell 
Mrs. Ryan’s goulash cooking in most any 
apartment at all! 
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Colgate could never win. At least, 
that’s what the 3,500 basketball fans 
thought when they saw Ernie Vande- 
weghe leave the game. He was out on 
personal fouls in these last critical 
moments, and Army held a 66 to 64 
lead. Just eleven seconds were left to 
play and the star of the 1948 Colgate 
team was leaving the court. 

It was almost a joke to see little Ed 
Brett move into the mighty Vande- 
weghe’s position. The crowd felt he 
could never stand up against the power- 
ful Army players. 

But Ed Brett was one_ basketball 
player who had never stopped trying. 
He did not’ care what anyone thought, 
for he knew what he had to do to win 
for Colgate. He would give everything 
he had to win this game. 

When the play began, the Army team 
had the ball in Colgate territory. They 
were ‘freezing’ it, passing it among 
themselves without trying to score. They 
were winning and if they held the ball 
for eleven seconds, the game would be 
over. Several Colgate players tried to get 
the ball away from the Army players, 
but failed. Then, like a flash, little Ed 
Brett circled behind the Army forwards 
and, as the ball passed between them, 
he leaped and grabbed it. 

Brett spun around with the ball, 
dribbled hard toward the Army basket. 
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The huge Army guards were right be- 
hind him. The crowd rose to its feet and 
screamed with excitement as Ed Brett 
jumped high into the air and shot the 
ball at the Army basket. It was good! 
The score was tied, 66-66. The timer’s 
watch showed two seconds left to play. 

The Army team tried to put the ball 
into play, but the referee called for it. 
Not only had Ed Brett made the basket 
and tied the score, but the referee an- 
nounced that he had been fouled on the 
play and was entitled to a free throw at 
the Army basket. 

As the two teams lined up around the 


_ basket, the gymnasium was completely 


silent. In fact, it seemed as though 
everyone had stopped talking for fear 
that the slightest sound would rattle 
Ed Brett. But Ed walked calmly to 
the foul line, picked up the ball and 
aimed it carefully at the Army basket. 
With a flip of his wrists, the ball sailed 
through the air and _ sliced cleanly 
through the basket rim. 

The gymnasium filled with gleeful 
roars of the crowd. ‘The scoreboard read: 
Colgate 67, Army 66. Ed Brett was 
surrounded by his happy teammates, 
who slapped him on the back. Even 
Ernie Vandeweghe ran out from the 
bench and threw his arms around the 
little fellow, who had saved the game 
when nobody thought he had a chance. 
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Told to ELIZABETH GILLEN 


There was once a Chinese farmer, whose greatest delight was to 
walk through the countryside imitating animal calls with his 
bamboo flute. 

One day, saddened by the death of his ox, he took his flute and 
went toward the hills. As he walked, he thought of his patient 
beast that had served him so well. How could he ever manage to 
feed his family without the ox to carry his grain to market? 

Suddenly he realized he was hungry. How good some spring 
lamb, roasted with almonds, would taste! Unconsciously, he voiced 
the sheep call with his flute. Immediately from the hills, came 
many wooly lambs. Right up to the flute-player they came, seeking 
- the sheep whose bleat had called them from their retreat. The 
Farmer turned and started home. The flute continued to entice 
the sheep. It was easy to lead them into a pen and close the bars. 
The next morning he drove them to the market place and sold 
them. 

After this he often went to call the sheep from the hills. As time 
passed, he grew rich and greedy. 

Late one afternoon when, as usual, his flute invited the sheep to 
show themselves, what was his surprise to see a wolf come trotting 
into the open. The wolf was lean and hungry-looking. He had 
mistaken the flute call for that of a real sheep and, hoping to 
secure a meal for himself, he had ventured from his den. 

The flute-player feared the wolf would attack him, so he quickly 
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imitated a dog. The wolf was afraid of dogs and galloped away. 
But the dog call brought a huge, ferocious hound! He was hunting 
the companion he thought he had heard. The farmer was as afraid 
of the dog as he had been of the wolf, and he hurried to drive away 
the dog with a tiger’s voice. 

The dog put his tail between his legs and ran away. But to the 
flute-player’s dismay, there came a handsome tiger bounding to- 
wards him! 

“Oh, dear,” thought the man. “This tiger will eat me up—” 

And he blew a terrific roar, deep-throated and low, which he 
hoped would send the tiger back into the hills. 

The tiger recognized it as a lion’s call, and knowing the king 
of beasts would tolerate no one near, the big jungle cat disap- 
peared. 

The flute-player watched the tiger thankfully, but his fear 
returned in double measure when he saw the lion. 

The lion was in a hurry. He had mistaken the flute call for his 
mate summoning him to a kill. Bewildered and angry to see only 
a small frightened man, the lion stopped, then pounced and ate 
him up! 

Then the lion put the flute to his lips. To his surprise, out of the 
flute came the woeful voice of the flute-player: 

“Alas, too late do I perceive 
He profits not, who would deceive.” 
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A Long Half Mile 





The flames in the huge old fireplace 
crackled and snapped and sent long, 
fiery tongues licking up the chimney. 
My twin brother Ricky and I lay on 
our stomachs before the blazing logs and 
watched the thin black shadows flitting 
about the room behind Grandfather's 
chair. 

Grandfather Bonifield was our idol. 
An evening at the rambling old farm- 
house was a treat that we never missed if 
we could help it. We loved the glowing 
warmth of the firelit sitting room, the 
fragrant aroma of Ben Davis apples 
heaped on a cracked blue plate on the 
corner table. We loved the balls of pop- 
corn and maple sugar that Grandmother 
always found time to make, and the red 
brick hearth of the fireplace, where we 
roasted apples and burned our fingers 
raking them out of the coals. But best of 
all, we loved the tales Grandfather told 
of exciting adventures of his own boy- 
hood and if we doubted any of them, it 
was only because we sometimes caught 
a knowing little smile peeping out of 
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the corners of Grandmother’s mouth 
before she had time to tuck it in again. 

Grandfather had just finished telling 
us about the time he was treed by a pack 
of wolves way back in '49 and how he 
once grabbed a wildcat’s tail through 
the fence and couldn’t let go, when the 
big clock in its niche over the mantel 
bonged nine times and that meant it 
was time to go home. 

Grandfather’s stories always left us 
shivering with fright and when Grand- 
mother wrapped our mufflers around 
our necks and helped us into our over- 
coats and arctics for the half-mile walk 
home through the snow, little chills still 
were frisking up and down my spine. 

I noticed that Ricky sort of hated to 
leave, too. He pulled his cap down over 
his head, taking more time than usual to 
tuck back the thatch of straw-colored 
hair that always seems to be reaching for 
his small snub nose. There was an un- 
easy look in his blue eyes as Grand- 
mother gave us each a reassuring pat 
and pushed us toward the door. 
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‘Now get on home, both of you,’ she 
said, and then to Grandfather, “I de- 
clare I can never tell which is Ricky and 
which is Chub when I get them all 
bundled up. They're as alike as two peas 
anyway.” 

Outside, it was one of the blackest 
nights I ever saw. It had been raining 
and the snow was all dirty and black too. 
I was hoping that Grandmother hadn't 
noticed the look on Ricky’s face or my 
own hesitation at the door. In those 
days, a ten-year-old Indiana farm boy 
was considered old enough to look out 
for himself. He mustn't be afraid of the 
dark, and so far as wolves and wildcats 
were concerned, there weren’t any more 
in the Hawpatch—so the old folks said. 

Coming out of the firelight into the 
yard, the blackness settled down upon 
us so thick that we had to hunt for the 
gate. We'd just let ourselves out and 
Ricky was looking wishfully back at the 
lighted windows. 

“Chub,” he said, with a sort of scared 
quiver in his voice, ““‘what would we do 
if a wolf or a bear or something was to 
come sneakin’ out of the woods at us?”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! ‘There aren’t any wolves 
or bears any more,” | declared stoutly, 
though my own teeth were chattering. 
“Didn’t you hear Grandfather just say 
there weren’t?”’ 

‘Maybe he doesn’t know,” Ricky 
said doubtfully. “Anyway, I wish we had 
a gun.” 

I tried to laugh, but my laugh sounded 
thin and shaky and I don’t think it im- 
pressed Ricky much. 

“Let’s look for a couple of clubs,” I 
suggested. We could see a little better 
now that our eyes were accustomed to 
the darkness, but we couldn’t see well 
enough to hunt for clubs. 
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“I’ve got some matches,” said Ricky. 
“We'll light one so we can see what 
we're doing.” 

There was a thick woods on one side 
of the road and an old rail fence zig- 
zagged along the other. The side next 
to the woods was open. It didn’t take 
long to find some heavy sticks and after 
that we felt a little better. We kept close 
together and walked fast. 

The schoolhouse stood midway be- 
tween our home and Grandfather's. It 
was back from the road about twenty 
yards. We had almost reached the front 
of the building when Ricky grabbed my 
hand and stopped still as a fence post. 

‘“Whaz-at’s that?” he quavered. 

“Where?” I asked, quaking. 

“There, right by the schoolhouse,” he 
whispered. 

I looked. There against the looming 
bulk of the schoolhouse wall, two points 
of light were glowing near the ground. 
They seemed to be two or three inches 
apart and they were moving first to one 
side and then to the other. 

“It’s just a cat, Ricky,” I said, trying: 





“Get on home, both of you.” 
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“What's that?” he quavered. 


to speak lightly, though I wasn’t any too 
sure about it. If it were a cat, I thought, 
it must be a monstrous one. “Kitty! 
Kitty!” I called, but there was no 
answering meow. 

“Cat nothing!” Ricky’s voice was 
frantic. “No cat ever had eyes that far 
apart. Maybe it’s a panther.” 

We started to run. The eyes disap- 
peared as we passed the side of the 
building, but in a moment they were 
behind us, weaving from side to side. 

Ricky grabbed a match from his 
pocket. “Cats are afraid of fire,” he 
chattered. 

He scratched one, but the flame was 
so tiny we didn’t feel much safer. He 
lit another. 

“Let’s run in the coal shed,” I cried. 
“It’s just a few feet away.” 

“You run,” urged Ricky, “while I 
back up slow.so the match won’t go out. 
He'll spring if the light goes out. Get 
the door open for me.” 

I dashed to the door and held it open. 
“Hurry, Ricky,’ I yelled. 

It seemed like hours before my 
brother was beside me, though it could 
not have been more than a minute or 
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two. As the door slammed shut, we heard 
a snarl, and it was a snarl I'll never for- 
get if I live to be as old as Methuselah. 
It started out ye-ow-ow-ow, and kept get- 
ting higher and louder and finally the 


* notes sort of tapered off into a horrible 


moaning sound. The next instant the 
building shook with the impact of a 
heavy body. We could hear the beast 
snifhng about outside as we stood there 
shaking. 

The coal shed was divided into two 
rooms with a stout door between. The 
outside door led into the kindling room, 
in which we were standing. Suddenly I 
remembered with horror the window in 
the other room through which the coal 
was dumped. 

‘Slam the door to the coal room,” I 
shouted, just as a heavy thud told us the 
animal had leaped through the window. 

Ricky got it shut just in time. We 
swung the bar across that bolted the 
door. 





Rickey had a brave idea. 





“That bar will never hold if the cat 
jumps against it,” I cried. “Let's brace 
the door with something.” 

There was some lumber piled in the 
kindling room that the teacher was plan- 
ning to use to build a shed for his horse. 
Several pieces were short enough for our 
purpose. With the door braced as stoutly 
as we could make it, we huddled to- 
gether, listening. 

We could hear the panther moving 
about on the other side. Occasionally 
he’d let out one of those wild screams 
that would have frozen the blood of a 
cold-water fish. 

“I’m awfully cold,” I shivered. 

“So am I.” Ricky began to whimper. 
“Hear him?” he _ whispered. ‘He's 
scratching at the door.” 

I tried to reassure Ricky. “Well, he 
can’t get in here to us,’ I said bravely, 
but I didn’t feel that way. 


‘ 


“He'll keep us here till morning,” 
Ricky wailed. Then suddenly he was 
against me, gripping my _ shoulder. 
“Wouldn't it be great if we could cap- 
ture him?” 

‘How could we?” I scoffed. ‘I think 
he’s captured us.” 

Ricky stood up. “He’s afraid of fire,” 
he said. “All cats are afraid of fire. We've 
got enough kindling to make a big fire, 
and plenty of matches too.” 

‘‘How smart you are!” I jeered. “You 
want to burn down the shed with us in 
it to scare the panther.” 

I was impatient with Ricky. It was all 
right to talk about capturing panthers 
when one was safe at home by the fire, 
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but it was something else when two boys 
were shut up with one in a coal shed on 
a winter night when no one was likely 
to pass along the road. 

“Don’t you suppose Father will start 
hunting for us when we don’t get home 
on time?” Ricky questioned. 

“Of course, he will,’’ I agreed, wish- 
ing with all my heart that he would 


hurry. 
“Gee! I'd like to capture that 
panther,” Ricky was forgetting his 


fright. ‘““We’d have something to tell 
then, I guess, better’n bein’ treed by 
wolves or holding wildcats’ tails,” he 
boasted. 

The panther was quiet for the mo- 
ment and I was feeling a little braver. 
Like Ricky I'd been thinking how nice 
it would be to tell our grandchildren 
some day about capturing a panther. 
And then an idea popped into my head. 

“We can, Ricky! We can!” I cried, 
jumping up and down with excitement. 
“We'll light a firebrand—a big one— 
and sneak outside with it and shut the 
door to the coal bin.” 

“Of course, we can,” Ricky agreed, 
but I felt him tremble against me at the 
thought of leaving our shelter. His voice 
didn’t sound a bit scared though, when 
he added, “but I’m going to carry the 
firebrand.” 

“No, you're not,” I declared. ‘You 
were the last one in. I'll go out first.” 

We soon had some kindling bundled 
together to make a torch. After we lit 
it and started moving about, it seemed 
that the cat grew more restless. We could 
hear him padding about in the coal bin. 
His snarls were getting louder. 

Gingerly we opened the outside door. 
My knees were quaking so hard it 
seemed they would scarcely hold me up, 
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but I wouldn't let Ricky go. It was my 
turn to face the danger, but I almost 
had to fight my brother to keep him 
back. 


“You stay here,’ I told him, “‘and be 


‘ready to let me in if I come running.” 


Shakily I advanced, holding the flam- 
ing brand before me. Every moment I 
expected the panther to leap out of the 
window straight at my head. The door 
to the coal bin was on the other side of 
the opening. To reach it, I'd have to 
pass under the window. I was just under 
it, holding the flaming torch right in the 
window, when a scream came from the 
kindling room. I could hear the cat 
thrashing about inside. Quickly I 
slammed the door and made it fast. 
There was a strong hasp on it that would 
hold even a panther, I felt sure. 

I ran back to the kindling room, still 
carrying my torch, and threw open the 
door, just in time to see the flimsily 
braced door to the coal bin give danger- 
ously as the beast leaped against it. ‘The 
sight of the firebrand I had thrust in the 
window seemed to have aroused him to 
fury. 

“The door will give way in a mo- 
ment,” I cried, dragging at Ricky, who 
was trying to hold the bracing. We 
were both terribly frightened. 
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We dashed outside, slamming and 
bolting the other door. It was a strong 
door and it, too, had a heavy hasp. As | 
slipped the plug in the staple, my fingers 
were shaking so I could scarcely get it in. 

“We've done it, Chub! We've done 
it!” Ricky cried. 

Suddenly thé panther screamed again 
ye-ow-ow-ow! The notes rose in a ter- 
rifying wail, then wavered and fell to a 
moan. Another second, and a crash in- 
side the coal shed told us our braces had 
given way. The cat was in the kindling 
room and raging mad. 

‘“Let’s get home,” I yelled to Ricky, 
“before he breaks out.” 

Ricky didn’t need any urging. With 
the torch trailing a flame behind us, we 
ran home faster than we had ever run 
before. 

“Let’s not let ‘Father and Mother 
know we were scared,” said Ricky. 
“We'll just go in and tell them about 
locking a panther in the coal shed, as if 
we didn’t think it was anything at all.” 

When we walked in, Father looked up 
from his paper. ‘‘Aren’t you boys a little 
late, tonight?” he asked, and went on 
reading without waiting for an answer. 

Ricky squared his shoulders. ‘Yes, 
Father,’ he said, trying to keep the ex- 
citement out of his voice, “we just 


locked a panther in the schoolhouse coal 
shed. It took us a little time to chase him 
in there and fasten the doors.” 

Well, Father wouldn’t believe us at 
first. He said we'd been listening to too 
many of Grandfather’s stories, but 
Mother took one look at our faces and 
right away she made Father rout out the 
hired hand and scooted them both off to 
the schoolhouse with their guns. Father 
and the hand grumbled a little about 
going on a wild goose chase, but they 
went and they were gone a long time. 

When they got back, Mother had 
given each of us a glass of hot milk and 
put us to bed, but we were still shiver- 
ing and couldn’t sleep. We heard Father 
telling Mother that there really was a 
panther in the coal shed, and a big one. 

‘How those boys ever got him in 
there, I can’t understand,” he said. 

We heard him say he’d shot the 
panther and that it was the first one that 
had been seen in the Hawpatch for sev- 
eral years. And then both Father and 
Mother came into our room and stood 
by our bed in the darkness. We pre- 
tended to be asleep, but we weren't. We 
were listening. 

Father said, sort of like he was scared, 
too, “Thank God, they're safe!’”” And we 
knew he meant us, of course. 
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Globi’s Change of Heart by Schiele & Lips 
































So! The culprit! I'll fix him! 



































Take your medicine! ‘My poor helpless little ones . . ." 
































| can't do it. 















DISASTER ISLAND 
(Continued from page 18.) 


But this wasn’t a football game. This 
wasn’t a game at all. This was a deadly 
serious fight against a hurricane that he 
could feel pressing in on him closer and 
closer, and a fight against the poison in 
his brother. 

Ben got up and walked aft to the cock- 
pit. “Couldn't budge her,” he said. “But 
maybe I can rig up some blocks and 
tackles and put more strain on her.” 

John didn’t answer. 

Ben looked down. 

John was lying perfectly still. His eyes 
were closed. His lips were a dull grey. 
His skin was colorless. 

Ben jumped down into the cockpit, 
fear coming up in him like a whirlwind. 
“John!” 

There was no movement, no sound. 

Ben touched his brother's forehead, 
let his fingers slip down to the jugular 
vein. He let his breath out slowly as he 
felt the pulse beat of blood under his 
fingertips. — 

Moving fast, Ben scooped up sea 
water in an old tin can and washed 
John’s wrists and throat with it, sluiced 
it across his chest. 

John stirred, moving in agony, and 
his eyes opened, staring up at Ben. 

“How far .. . how far did we go?” he 
asked, his grey lips hardly moving. 

“Nowhere, John. But I haven't stop- 
ped trying.” 

“Keep on... if you can,” John said 
slowly. “I don’t feel very well.” 


JANUARY 


“Don’t worry,” Ben said quietly. 
John closed his eyes again. “Ben,” he 
said. 


“Yeahe” 

“Sting rays can kill you, can’t they?” 
John asked, his voice very low and quiet. 

“Not you,” Ben said, fear crawling on 
him like insects. ‘““We got most of the 
poison out.” 

John opened his eyes. “There isn’t 
much more time, Ben.” 

“Time enough.” 

John shook his head, rolling it from 
side to side. “Not much more time.” 

“Take it easy, John. Take it easy. I'll 
pull some more,” Ben said. 

As he walked forward again, he was 
so scared he was weak. His legs felt 
watery and his mouth was bone dry. 

And the two things were coming in 
on him too fast. The hurricane and the 
poison. Too fast, he thought. We're 
trapped. We can’t get away. 

(This is part two of a three-part story. 
To be concluded next month.) 
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MAKING AUN BARTEIQUALKIS 


By RALPH S. MASON 


Did you ever build a big high tower 
of blocks? Then did you ever swoop at 
it and shout loudly. ‘““Here’s an earth- 
quake!”” And down would go the block 
tower in a heap? 

If you were as energetic and powerful 
as Mother Nature and wanted to make 
a real earthquake, here are three ways 
you might go about it. 

First, let the earth cool and shrink 





LET THE EARTH 
COOL AND SHRINK. 


for several thousand years as it spins 
along its path through the frozen space 
between the planets (Fig. 1). When it 
has shrunk and cooled for a long time, 
the earth’s crust will begin to crack and 
buckle (Fig. 2). The rocks on one side 
of these cracks, which are called ‘‘faults,”’ 
may slide up over those on the other 
side. Sometimes they will slip sideways 
and cut roads and fences in two (Fig 3). 





THE CRUST WILL BEGIN 
TO BUCKLE AND CRACK. 


All this sliding and cracking will cause 
a lot of big earthquakes. 

Many mountain ranges all over the 
world have been formed in past ages by 
the buckling and up-ending of huge 
blocks of earth. As a result of large move- 
ments, streams may be dammed up, or a 
waterfall may suddenly appear (Fig. 4). 

Miners have trouble with faults too, 
when the vein of ore they are mining 





SOMETIMES THE ROCKS 
SLIP SIDEWAYS. 


has been cut off and moved somewhere 
else. 

Several years ago a farmer and his 
family were awakened one night by an 
earthquake. The next morning they 
were amazed to find that a fault had ap- 
peared beside their house. The barn- 
yard had been raised nearly twenty feet 
above their heads! 

A second way to make an earthquake 





A WATERFALL MAY 
SUDDENLY APPEAR. 


is to pick a nice place (like Fig. 5) where 
the mountains come down to meet the 
sea. Over the centuries use rain and 
snow and wind to wash the earth down 
into the ocean. 

When the mountains are worn down 
into the low hills, the weight of the soil 
that has been washed away will press 
down on the ocean floor. At the same 
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FIND A MOUNTAINOUS 
COASTLINE. 


time, the land that was under the moun- 
tains is relieved of its weight and it be- 
gins to push up (Fig. 6). When the 
pushing becomes great enough, the rocks 
will crack and slip (Fig. 7), and a 
rumbling earthquake will shake the area. 

Most of the earthquakes in the world 
take place along the far-flung shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. Another shaky place 
lies along a belt that reaches from the 





THE MOUNTAINS ARE 
WASHED INTO THE SEA. 


Mediterranean Sea eastward past India 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Earth- 
quakes along the coast or under the 
water itself may cause huge waves which 
travel for long distances. 

A third way to make an earthquake 
is to find an active volcano at work. Add 
extra heat and pressure to the molten 
rock underneath. This will help to force 
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THE ROCKS BREAK 
AND SLIP PAST 
EACH OTHER. 


the melted rock, called ‘“‘magma,’” into 
cracks in the earth’s crust. The magma 
will push some of the rocks farther 
apart. This movement causes many 
small earthquakes. After the magma 
reaches the surface, the pressure becomes 
less, and a noisy volcano begins to pile 
up a mountain of ash and lava (Fig. 8). 

Both of the main earthquake zones 
have many active volcanoes. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S ELEPHANT 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Wanda’s hind leg was chained to a 
log. She was nervous in her new home. 
She rocked back and forth, whining 
anxiously. 

When Daniel Webster spoke her 
name, Wanda raised her trunk in salute. 
Slowly, like a mountain moving, she 
knelt before the little boy. 

Daniel Webster came closer. He 
whispered in her enormous ear, ‘‘Don’t 
feel bad, Wanda. We like you. I won't 
let Mama send you away.” 

Wanda might not have understood 
the words, but she knew they were 
friendly. She forgot to be homesick and 
nervous, and the pair of them slept close 
together in their bed of fragrant hay. 

The small boy waked with the first 
light. He hurried back to the house and 
crawled into bed beside his brother. He 
knew that Mama would not approve of 
his sleeping in the barn. 

Soon after breakfast Henry appeared 
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in his store clothes, leading Wanda. The 
family gathered to tell the elephant 
good-by. 

“I may not be back in time for the 
milking,” Henry sighed. “Jackson’s Cir- 


’ cus has moved over to Essex, and Wanda 


doesn’t travel very fast.” 

‘Never mind that,” said his wife. 
“You just see that she travels out of my 
sight.” 

“Oh, Ma!” Albert protested. “We 
were going to have such fun with her.” 

“We were going to ride on her,’ 
sniffled Ada. 

“Please, please, Ma!’’ Canfield plead- 
ed, and Beulah burst into tears. 

Mrs. Peebles said nothing, but one 
look at her face told them how deter- 
mined she was. 

His brothers and sisters turned to 
Daniel Webster. “You ask her,” they 
said. ‘‘Maybe she'll listen to you. You 
said you had an idea.” 

‘‘Maybe my idea is no good,” Daniel 
Webster answered. “I... I'll try, if 
Papa will help me.” He drew his father 
aside and talked to him. Henry looked 
doubtful. Then he smiled and nodded. 
Then he looked doubtful again. 

“You never know,” he sighed. ““Your 
mother is a mighty determined woman.” 

“I just thought of something,’ Henry 
said to his wife. “You know that big old 
millstone we used for a step up to the 
back porch? The one that was dumped 
out in the orchard when we had the ter- 
mites? We never could afford to rent a 
tractor to haul it back. How about Wan- 
da doing that for us before she goes?”’ 

Mrs. Peebles shrugged her shoulders. 
“Bet you she won't do it,” she said. “The 
great, lazy lump!” | 

“Bet you she will!’ chorused the 
young Peebleses. 
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“She is not lazy,” cried Daniel Web- 
ster. “Wanda is a good elephant. Come 
on, Wanda.” 

The old millstone had been lying in 
the tall weeds ever since the carpenters 
fixed the back porch. The Peebles fam- 
ily and Wanda gathered around it. 

Henry consulted his notebook with 
the elephant words in it. He turned the 
pages frantically. 

“It doesn’t say anything about lifting 
rocks,” he exclaimed. ““There aren’t any 
words for it!” 

“O-O-O-oh!”" sighed the young 
Peebles. ““What a shame . . . look again, 
i 

“It’s no use,” sighed Henry 

‘Told you so!” said Mrs. Peebles. “All 
she’s fit for is to eat us out of house and 
home!” 

‘Papa, 
cried. 


let me try,” Daniel Webster 










“hollow feeling.” 





another cracker. 


For butter frosting you'll need: 

l4 cup butter 

ll%4 cups confectioner’s (powdered) sugar 

2 tablespoons of evaporated milk 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

Cream butter by mashing it against the 
sides of a bowl with a fork. Add the rest of 
the ingredients and continue creaming until 
mixture is fluffy. Spread on graham crackers. 





TERS SATURDAY COOK 
Afiernoan Cocoa 


Walking from school these brisk, winter days fs 
certainly works up an appetite. Graham-cracker == 
sandwiches and cocoa will quickly get rid of that 


Graham-cracker sandwiches are made by spread- 
ing crackers with butter frosting, and topping with 


“You!” they exclaimed. ‘“You’re too 
young, Daniel Webster.” 

‘Wanda will do it for me because’ 
we're friends,’ Daniel Webster insisted. 
“You let me try!” 

He waved his family aside and stood 
alone before the big elephant. “Down, 
Wanda,” he ordered, and Wanda sank 
slowly to her knees. Daniel Webster 
scrambled up on her shoulder and 
whispered into the great flapping ear, 
“Please Wanda, be a good elephant and 
watch what I do!” 

Then he scrambled down again, went 
over to the old mill stone and pretended 
to lift it up. 

“See, Wanda? Up! Lift it, Wanda!” 

Wanda’s shrewd little eyes followed 
every move he made. Her great head be- 
gan to nod rapidly. She knelt beside 
Daniel Webster, feeling over the stone 
with her trunk, slipping her big tusks 








For cocoa for six you'll need: 

4 Cup cocoa 

6 tablespoons sugar 

Dash of salt 

314 cups hot water 

134 cups evaporated milk 

Mix cocoa, sugar, and salt. Stir in water 
gradually. Cook 5 minutes. Add milk and 
heat, but do not boil. Stir before serving. 
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“Up! Up, Wanda!” shouted Daniel Webster. “That's a good elephant.” 


beneath it and stirring it from its rest- 
ing place. 

“Up! Up, Wanda! That’s a good ele- 
phant!” 

“My sakes!’’ cried Mrs. Peebles. ‘The 
family cheered. 

Wanda had gripped the stone with 
her trunk. She held it on her tusks. She 
rose slowly to full height and waited 
further instructions. Led by Daniel 
Webster, they paraded slowly to the 
kitchen porch where Wanda set the 
stone in the desired spot as gently as if 
it were a crate of eggs. 

“Good elephant!” cried Daniel Web- 
ster, and he gave Wanda an apple. 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Peebles, ‘I 
thought you told me that elephant was 
sick?” 

“She's getting better now, Lucy. The 
doctor says mild exercise is good for 
her.” 

Mrs. Peebles looked thoughtful. After 
a moment she said, ‘““Do you reckon she 
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could root out that big dead maple that 
I always said is too near the house?” 
Henry looked inquiringly at his 
youngest son. Daniel Webster nodded 
his head rapidly. 
“Of course she can, Lucy. Daniel 
Webster, you tell her what’s wanted.” 
Now that Wanda had the idea she 
moved the dead maple in short time. 
Mrs. Peebles was a pleased woman. 
For years she had wished the old tree 
taken away and the millstone back 
where it was useful as a step. Mrs. 
Peebles almost smiled. But she was not 
one to say flat out that she had made a 
mistake. She looked at the sky where a 
few harmless baby clouds were drifting. 
“Look at that sky,” she said. “Any fool 
can see we're due for a rip-snorting 
thunder storm. You'd better not expose 
that poor, sick animal to it, Henry. Take 
her back to the circus tomorrow, or next 
week even. If exercise is what the doctor 
ordered, there’s a lot of little chores she 
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can do right around here. What are you 
grinning at?” she added sharply. 

“I wasn’t grinning, Lucy,” Henry 
said gently. ‘I was just thinking you got 
hold of a mighty good idea, there. Yes, 
sir, a good idea! Let’s keep Wanda for a 
few days.”’ 

“We'll see,’’ said his wife. 

The Peebles family cheered. 

Anybody who knew Mrs. Peebles, 
knew that her ‘We’ll see’ meant that 
Wanda could stay on the farm as long 
as she pleased. 

Everybody for miles around heard of 
Henry Peebles and Wanda, and said 
again that he certainly was the kindest- 
hearted chump in the state. But when 
they flocked to the farm to see for them- 
selves—and they all did—they changed 
their tune. Wanda had cleared so much 
of Henry’s stony fields that he began to 
raise all the vegetables the family needed 
and some over that he sold. And when 
Wanda wasn’t working for Henry, he 
rented her out to his neighbors who 
wished stones moved and trees uprooted. 

The exercise did Wanda good, and 
Henry Peebles was able to start a bank 
account. 

“That Henry Peebles is the smartest 
man in the state of Connecticut,” said 
his admiring neighbors. 

But Henry said, “Not half so smart as 


my little boy, Daniel Webster. It was all 
his idea.” 
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ID Jokes BS 
A \ ey George! ~~ 


Having trouble keeping warm in this icy 
weather? A few jokes will always warm 
things up. You send ’em in—we’ll print ’em. 
Mail to George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


What’s the difference between a thief and 
a churchbell? Give up? 

Well, a thief steals from the people, and 
a churchbell peels from the steeple. 





Stefan Nadzo writes from Rome to find out 
why a hen lays eggs. Over there, he says, a 
hen lays eggs because they’d break if she 


dropped them. e °° 2 
. # nm 
> 
ye WS 


The minister was baptizing a baby. 

‘Name, please?” he said to the father. 

“Reginald Cholmondeley Montmorency 
Chillingworth Athelstane Burpingham III!” 
said Pop. 

The minister turned to his assistant. 

“More water, please,” he said. 
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Mortuer: Charles, are you using your 
napkin? 
Cuarwes: Of course, Mother. I’ve got my 
dog tied under the table with it. 
—Suennette Anderson 
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“Up! Up, Wanda!” shouted Daniel Webster. “That’s a good elephant.” 


beneath it and stirring it from its rest- 
ing place. . 

“Up! Up, Wanda! That’s a good ele- 
phant!” 

“My sakes!” cried Mrs. Peebles. The 
family cheered. 

Wanda had gripped the stone with 
her trunk. She held it on her tusks. She 
rose slowly to full height and waited 
further instructions. Led by Daniel 
Webster, they paraded slowly to the 
kitchen porch where Wanda set the 
stone in the desired spot as gently as if 
it were a crate of eggs. 

“Good elephant!” cried Daniel Web- 
ster, and he gave Wanda an apple. 

“Henry,” said Mrs. Peebles, “I 
thought you told me that elephant was 
sick?” 

“She's getting better now, Lucy. The 
doctor says mild exercise is good for 
her.” 

Mrs. Peebles looked thoughtful. After 
a moment she said, ‘““Do you reckon she 
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could root out that big dead maple that 
I always said is too near the house?” 
Henry looked inquiringly at his 
youngest son. Daniel Webster nodded 
his head rapidly. 
“Of course she can, Lucy. Daniel 
Webster, you tell her what’s wanted.” 
Now that Wanda had the idea she 
moved the dead maple in short time. 
Mrs. Peebles was a pleased woman. 
For years she had wished the old tree 
taken away and the millstone back 
where it was useful as a step. Mrs. 
Peebles almost smiled. But she was not 
one to say flat out that she had made a 
mistake. She looked at the sky where a 
few harmless baby clouds were drifting. 
“Look at that sky,” she said. “Any fool 
can see we're due for a rip-snorting 
thunder storm. You'd better not expose 
that poor, sick animal to it, Henry. Take 
her back to the circus tomorrow, or next 
week even. If exercise is what the doctor 
ordered, there’s a lot of little chores she 
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can do right around here. What are you 
grinning at?’’ she added sharply. 

“I wasn’t grinning, Lucy,’ Henry 
said gently. “I was just thinking you got 
hold of a mighty good idea, there. Yes, 
sir, a good idea! Let’s keep Wanda for a 
few days.”’ 

“We'll see,” said his wife. 

The Peebles family cheered. 

Anybody who knew Mrs. Peebles, 
knew that her ‘We'll see’ meant that 
Wanda could stay on the farm as long 
as she pleased. 

Everybody for miles around heard of 
Henry Peebles and Wanda, and said 
again that he certainly was the kindest- 
hearted chump in the state. But when 
they flocked to the farm to see for them- 
selves—and they all did—they changed 
their tune. Wanda had cleared so much 
of Henry’s stony fields that he began to 
raise all the vegetables the family needed 
and some over that he sold. And when 
Wanda wasn’t working for Henry, he 
rented her out to his neighbors who 
wished stones moved and trees uprooted. 

The exercise did Wanda good, and 
Henry Peebles was able to start a bank 
account. 

“That Henry Peebles is the smartest 
man in the state of Connecticut,” said 
his admiring neighbors. 

But Henry said, “Not half so smart as 


my little boy, Daniel Webster. It was all 
his idea.” 
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Having trouble keeping warm in this icy 
weather? A few jokes will always warm 
things up. You send ’em in—we’'ll print ’em. 
Mail to George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


What's the difference between a thief and 
a churchbell? Give up? 

Well, a thief steals from the people, and 
a churchbell peels from the steeple. 





Stefan Nadzo writes from Rome to find out 
why a hen lays eggs. Over there, he says, a 
hen lays eggs because they’d break if she 
dropped them. 
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The minister was baptizing a baby. 

“Name, please?” he: said to the father. 

“Reginald Cholmondeley Montmorency 
Chillingworth Athelstane Burpingham III!” 
said Pop. 

The minister turned to his assistant. 

“More water, please,” he said. 
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MotnHer: Charles, are you using your 
napkin? 
Cuartes: Of course, Mother. I’ve got my 
dog tied under the table with it. 
—Suennette Anderson 


























KIKI DANCES 
(Doubleday. $1.25). 
This picture book is especially for little girls 
with big imaginations, who love to dance. In 


by Charlotte Steiner 


simple pictures and prose, Charlotte Steiner 
brings the ballet within reach of a nursery 
school prima donna. 


THE MAGIC WISH 
by Elsa Ruth Nast (Simon and Schuster. 
$.25). Johnny and Jane have the kind of 
daily adventures which six-to-eight year olds 
will recognize with enthusiasm. Here is the 
drama of a lost tooth and a lost pet; the ex- 
citement of running away from home. Each 
chapter is a natural reading unit. 





Illustration from “The Fabulous Flight” 


THE FABULOUS FLIGHT 
by Robert Lawson (Little Brown. $2.50). 
This is an old-fashioned melodrama about a 
midget who undertakes a secret mission for 
the State Department, his goal a secret weapon 
related to the atomic bomb. It’s hard to say 
what age will find it exciting, but perhaps 
those who enjoy the Arabian Nights will en- 
joy this modern fantasy, too. 
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ARITHMETIC CAN BE FUN 
by Munro Leaf (Lippincott. $1.75). This 
promises to be a most useful as well as enter- 
taining addition to Munro Leaf’s popular 
series. It’s educational, if you please, but it’s 
more fun than a crossword puzzle. 


THE STAGECOACH ROBBERY 
by Peter Archer (Simon and Schuster. $.25). 
This will satisfy the youngsters of eight and 


nine who want a real “western.” Steve and 
his Indian friend, Bear Claw, dash right in 
where the sheriff fears to tread and capture 


the greatest robber of all. 


FEASTS AND FROLICS 
Special Stories for Special Days selected by 
Phyllis Fenner (Knopf. $2.50). You can de- 
pend on Phyllis Fenner to find a good story 
for any special purpose. In this volume are 
stories about Lincoln and Washington, stories 
for April Fool’s Day and the Fourth of July, 
and the best Thanksgiving story I have seen. 


TRIGGER JOHN’S SON 
by Tom Robinson (Viking. $2.50). Robert 
McCloskey must have had a good time illus- 
trating this new edition of Trigger. Every- 
thing a normal boy wants to do is here: base- 
ball, secret clubs, gang battles, rattlesnake 
hunts, and a circus. There is no need for 
fabricated mystery or excitement, as_ the 
Goosetown Gang goes naturally from one 
emergency to the next. 


DOGS OF DESTINY 
by Fairfax Downey and Paul Brown (Scrib- 
ners. $2.50). Nothing could be more welcome 
than this companion volume to “Horses of 
Destiny.” It sparkles with heroic deeds of dogs 
who have been companions to saints and 
smugglers, kings and poets. 
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EDITORIAL 

Thanks a lot for the fine letters you have 
been sending me and Editor Petunia. We 
saved a lot of them for Christmas vacation. 
Reading and sorting them kept us so busy 
that Uncle Pete says he is glad we started the 
Penglet Press. We cannot print all the good 
things you send, but we read them, so keep 
on sending to the Penglet Press, Box 350, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Publisher Peterkin 


UNCO THE MONKEY 
By Mary Dungan, age 10 
When Unco was a very small monkey, he 
lived in a great jungle. Unco was always full 
of curiosity. One day Unco was curious about 
about the lion, the King of Beasts, but his 
mother had told him the lion was dangerous. 
This made Unco even more curious. 
One day Unco slipped away from home. 
“I shall see him for myself,” he thought. 
Unco had gone quite far from home when 
he heard a terrible roar. The big thing that 
had roared came right up to Unco. When 
Unco saw him he ran as fast as his legs would 
carry him. Unco realized that he had learned 
the hard way how right his mother had been. 


THE FIRST SNOW STORM 
By Pat Daniells, age 10 

I woke up in the morning 
And the wind began to blow 
I jumped up to the window 
And saw newly fallen snow. 
The snow was falling lightly down 
Upon a world that once was brown. 
A beautiful and dazzling sight 
Came from this strange new world of white 
I called my mother to come and see 
But she was not as pleased as me. 
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THE CAROUSEL 


By Corinne B. Zucker, age 13 
It’s fun to ride on the carousel, 
The music blares and the children yell. 
And the golden ring waits up on high 
For someone to catch it as he rides by. 


The music sounds wonderfully, beautifully 
sweet, 

And the horses mark time with their prancing 
feet. 

You let out your breath in a happy sigh, 

And wave to your parents as you pass them 


by. 


The music stops—the carousel’s dead, 

You slide off your horse with a song in your 
head, 

Unsteadily and happily, you turn your lurch- 
ing feet, 

Toward the door, and dizzily step out in the 
street. 


DAZZLE TAKES HIS PLACE 
By Marie Oemler, age 9 

Bill was a rancher’s son. He had two horses. 
One was Dazzle and one was Pinto. He was a 
very good rider and usually rode around on 
Dazzle and led Pinto, all at once. 

One day when he was riding with Pinto 
and Dazzle, they had an accident and Daz- 
zle’s leg was hurt. They finally got him home 
and put him in the barn. Then they ban- 
daged his leg. 

One day when they were riding without 
Dazzle, Bill heard a noise behind him and, 
turning Pinto around, he saw the other horse 
galloping up to him. Dazzle nudged Pinto. 
Bill smiled. He knew that Dazzle wanted to 
take his old place, and he did. 
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TREASURE ON THE CLOUDED 
ASTEROID | 
By Frankie C. Bertino, age 10 

“Hi, Danny,” called Jim. “What’s that 
you're making?” 

Danny looked up from his pounding with 
a half-grin, half-frown, and said to his friend, 
“I’m making a rocket ship to go to the 
Clouded Asteroid.” 

“What's a Clouded Asteroid?” demanded 
Jim, with disgusted surprise. “And how do 
you expect to get there with that—box?” 

“In the first place,” Danny explained care- 
fully, “this is no box. It’s a rocket ship I'm 
making with my Christmas tool kit. And the 
Clouded Asteroid is something like the moon, 
only much smaller. It is always covered with 
thick clouds, and the scientists can’t study 
it. I aim to fly this rocket ship up there and 
explore behind the clouds. I’m going to take 
my pick and shovel along in case I find any 
treasure,” he finished. 


“Impossible!” snorted Jim. “But even if you 
did, what would you use for fuel?” 

“That's my secret formula,” Danny smiled 
mysteriously. “I’ve made it with my Christ- 
mas chemistry set.” 

Danny disappeared into the house in a 
flash and came out with a goldfish bowl. “This 
is my air tank,” he said, quickly fastening it 
in place. 

He jumped into the plane, lit the launch- 
ing fuses on each side, and was off. 

An hour later, Danny had set foot on the 
famous Clouded Asteroid. As he did so, he 
bounded five feet into the air. He made it 
back to the rocket ship and tied on some 
weights he had brought. Then he set out to 
explore the Asteroid, taking his shovel with 
him. He found many odd stones he had never 
seen before. These he took back to the rocket 
ship. He examined them with his microscope 
and they looked like valuable gems. He went 
back for more. 











THE SNOWMAN by Ronald Stewart, age 6 
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Returning a second time to his ship, he 
noticed he had picked a leaky pan for his 
fuel and most of his precious secret formula 
had leaked out. 

Excitedly, he searched for his chemicals to 
mix more fuel. One chemical was missing. 
What could he do now? Feeling very thirsty, 
Danny walked over to a lake he had seen 
when he landed. 

He was about to drink, when he noticed 
its peculiar smell. It smelled like some chem- 
icals. He took some of it back to his rocket 
ship and tested it. It turned out to be the 
missing chemical. 

Hurriedly he ran back, mixed a fresh batch 
of fuel, lit the launching fuses, and shot off 


THE ROBIN 
By Nadine Seidler, age 714 
Now my little robin 
Lift your sleepy head 
It’s time to wake up, darling, 
From your mossy bed. 
Now he is swinging, 
Now he is singing 
Right on my backyard gate. 
Now this little robin 
Will soon learn to fly 
This way, that way 
In the deep blue sky. 


TREES 
By Alzva Bahr, age 13 


for home with his asteroid treasure. 
When he got home, he was famous. His 

gems were worth millions and he and his 

parents. were rich for the rest of their lives. 


The maple tree is pretty 
When in scarlet it is dressed, 
And the cherry bears its blossoms 
But the oak I like the best. 











INDIAN DANCE by Ian Shu Lwan, age 10 


By courtesy of Emmy Lichtwitz-Krasso. 
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SOUND EFFECTS GAME by La Vada 









This is a good indoor 
game for a rainy day, or it 
Jj can be played at a party. 
Paste pictures of animals, 





birds, or machines on a set 


of cardboards for flash cards. When “It” makes the wrong 

sound, he misses and must pay the 

° . Each player takes a penalty by imitating the action of 

yf Pr turn being “It,” and the picture he missed—flying like 

\ Go al making a noise to go a bird, wriggling like a worm, 

a with the picture on the waddling like a duck, etc. 
Sos 

“a * card. The cards are 






\ flashed rapidly by an- 
other player. 
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RIDDLES 
Who is it marries many a wife 
And yet stays single all his life? 
Why is a prudent person like a pin? 
When is an aviator who is short, like a trout? 
What is the difference between a cat and a 
comma? 
I’m needed for salads, I’m needed for heat, 
Without me a motor won't run down the 
street. 


HOT POTATO 

Hot Potato is a good game for a group or 
players. They make a circle, sitting or stand- 
ing, with one in the middle who is blind- 
folded. Some object such as a beanbag or a 
ball is passed from hand to hand as quickly 
as possible. The one who is holding it when 
the blindfolded player claps is out. No one 
can refuse to take the “hot potato,” and if 
two persons are touching it when the clap 


7- ARONSON - 


is heard, they are both out. The last to re- 
main in the circle is blindfolded for the next 
round. He gets to do the clapping. 


CHARADES 
I 
My first is something man and wife 
Are anxious to possess, 
And though it often brings them joy 
It sometimes brings distress. 
My second is the dread of fish 
In lake or in the sea. 
My whole consists of fourteen lines 
Of rhyming poetry. 
II 
My first is just an insect. 
It crawls, it flies, it leaps. 
My second wears a coat of fur 
And in the winter, sleeps. 
My whole is quite a bogie 
And to the shadows keeps. 


REBUS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


The pictures and letters below represent 
the last names of ten famous philosophers, 


explorers, statesmen, and so forth. How 
many of them can you guess? 
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A MIND-READING TRICK 

On these winter days when your friends 
come indoors to play with you, it is often 
a good time for tricks, and this trick is partic- 
ularly good because it doesn’t require an 
accomplice. You can play it just as well if 
you have only one visitor. 

Ask him to take any book he likes from 
your bookcase, open it at random and choose 
a word from the first nine lines on the page; 
any word provided it is not more than ninth 
from the left in the line. Give him a pencil 
and paper and tell him to write down the 
number of the chosen page, and multiply 
it by ten. Then tell him to add to this pro- 
duct 25 and the number of the line the word 
is in. Now he must multiply by ten once 
more and then add the number of the word 
itself in the line. This final number he tells 
you and hands you the book, which you open 
to the correct page and read the word to him. 

In order to find out which word it is, all 
you have to do is subtract 250 from the total. 
The figure on the right will give you the 
position of the word, the next, the line and 
the next figure or figures, the page. 

For example, suppose your friend had 
opened the book to page one and chosen the 
first word in the first line, thinking that might 
throw -you off the track. His arithmetic would 
go like this: . 


1x 10 = 10 
104+ 2541 = 36 
36 x 10 = 360 


360 + 1 = 361 his answer 
And your part would be: 361 — 250 = 111. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Means of trans- 2. Place where 
portation. 3. Anger 

8. Engine and cars 4. Hangs behind 
10. Exclamation 5. Artificial hair 
12. A food 6. Article 

13. Theodore Roose- 7. Govern 

velt 9. Grandfather 

14. Catch 11. Hopping animals 
16. Noise of sheep 13. Parts of kites 
17. Decorate 15. Make an offer 
18. Piece of money 16. Exclamation to 
19. A color frighten 
21. Antique 20. Where two pieces 
22. Bone of cloth join 
23. Ocean 23. Mineral spring 
25. Spelling 24. Lofty mountain 
26. Precious stones 26. Conjunction 
28. Trampled 27. Southeast 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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*-©> YOUNG READERS LOVE 


}\ CELL-4-TALEs | 


. Here is a big library of charming little books 


»~f ae 
‘Us . . for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 


hard-covered, 32 pages long, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


(AND MORE COMING)... 


AT YOUR NEARBY STORE 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES | ; 


EACH 


SOCKS RUNAWAY GINGER WHY ROOSTY SANG 
ANIMAL A B C JASPER BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
SPECKLES JOLLY JINGLES DR. GOAT 

LUCKY FOUR LEAF CLOVER CIRCUS TRAIN SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 
CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF 
PUSSY CAT'S SECRET DODO POP-O THE CLOWN 
ABC BILLY BUNNYSCOOT 





YOU CAN BE SURE IT'S APPROVED! 
lane ~~ 
QaLr Disney’s 
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Subscribe now to the comic that is always NEW, always [OP in comic entertainment. 


FREE! with each subscription we will include full color iron-on appliqués of your favorite 
Disney characters! Act NOW as this offer is limited. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. 1SP Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $.t._ for which please send a__m._year subscription 
to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free Bondex Appliqués to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 


Street and Number 


City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 


Donor’s Name 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 













Chests of Treasure 


-—Tollow the arrows 
| {o find : 
fairy gold 











not to hoard but to share—stories to tell, stories to read and pass on—stories that 


bring wonder, laughter, and delight. 


Each month youngsters explore their copies of STORY PARADE with fresh 
excitement. What will their old friends, the Merry Mice and the Penglets, be 
up to now? What new features will they find? Can you think of any way to give 


{ aa the covers of éach issue of STORY PARADE, children find treasure, 


a boy or girl more pleasure or a better way to develop their love of reading? 
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Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York ORDER NOW 





Please send.--.._- years subscription to: $7.00 for 3 years (30 big issues) 


$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 








$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 
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